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UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



III. 
THE GREEK YA^'E—Contiftued. 



THE Lekythus is a sort of cylindrical amphora, with a straight 
neck and a single handle. This beautiful vase was made to 
contain perfumes and unguents, which were vastly in use. 
The figure (46) here given is- a perfect example of this delicate 




Fig. 46. — Lekythus, 



vase, and is painted with coloured clays, which are fixed to the 
body of the vase by heat, and are, therefore, indestructible. 

A pot for infusion (Fig. 47) is easily to be understood. It is a 




^ig' 47- — Pot for Infusion. 



Greek ancestor to our teapot, and is marked by that elegance of 
form which appears in much of the work of the Grecian potters. 

The curious cup (Fig. 48) called a Couthon is about eight 
inches in diameter. Our illustration shows at A the top of the cup 
with the open centre, while at B and C may be seen the peculiar 
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involuted form. Just what uses this could have been put to does 
not appear. It is more an object of curiosity and gracefulness than 
of use. Just how such a pot can have been turned is not plain to 
the uninitiated soul. 

The Cup of Arcesilaus (shown in Figs. 49 and 50) is one of 
the most graceful and beautiful things that have come down to us 
from the Greeks. It is supposed to date back to the time of Pin- 
dar, some five hundred years before Christ. The cup is now to be 
seen in the collection of the Rue de Richelieu in Paris ; it was 
found in Etruria, but was made by a potter of Gyrene. It is dis- 
covered that at this African city was a great pottery for the making 
of Greek vases, out of which have come some of the most perfect 
found ; among them this one. So far had Art and culture of the 
Greeks spread even then. The cup is about thirteen inches in 
diameter. Its name comes from the King of Cyrenaica, whose 
glories were sung by Pindar. The clay is very fine, and is of a 




Fig. 48. — A Couthon. 

delicate red ; but has been almost hidden by a black which appears 
solidly at the handles and foot. The design is put on with a 
coloured clay or engobe of a yellowish-white, which is fixed by the 
fire ; and it is believed that it must have passed through the fur- 
nace some three times. 

The picture Fig. 50 is curious and interesting. The king is 
shown sitting on the deck of a vessel afloat, holding his sceptre. 
Before him his servants are weighing baskets of merchandise, and 
below the deck others are seen carrying away the baskets into the 
hold. Now what is this they are weighing and carrying away > 

M. de Witte, in making his catalogue, decides that the Greek 
word near the manager who is pointing to the scales means sil- 
phium or assafoetida : the most odious of flavours to us, but one 
which still provokes delicious titillations in some Orientals. Alto- 
gether, we get a glimpse of life in this early Pindaric time ; we see 
that a king then was not a mere figure-head, but a real king who 
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oversaw his cargoes, and probably loved assafoetida, and was fond 
of making money, as some of our sovereigns are to-day. 



The number of these vases, cups, &c., now existing in Europe is 
very great — at least 20,000, and some experts make it as large 




as 70,000. The most known collections are at Naples in the I rence, 700; at Turin, 500; at Vienna, 300; at Berlin, 1,690; at 
Museo Borbonico, 2,000; in the Vatican at Rome, 1,000; at Flo- I Munich, 1,700; at Dresden, 200; at Carlsruhe, 200; at Paris, the 




Pig' 50- — C'^p of Arcesilaus. {View of the inside ^^ 



Louvre, 1,500; Biblioth^que Imperiale, 500; at London, British 
Museum, 2,600 ; and in private collections throughout the world 
a great number. 

What the keen and artistic mind wants to know is, not only what 
fine work was done by the Greeks, but why they did it— what, 



indeed, made that life more beautiful than any we find in all the 
earlier histories of man. 

Through the wrecks and convulsions of time this crowd of deli- 
cate, perishable things still exists; what vast numbers must. have 
been made and consumed in the varying populations of Greece, 
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Rome, Tyre,. Carthage, and wherever Grecian civilisation and 
tastes made their way, it is not easy for the mind to compass. 
For we must remember that these things we now describe were 
not in every man's hand ; they were in a good degree for the 




Fig. 51. — Etruscan Vase. 



rich and well-to-do. No slave (and slaves then abounded) used 
a kylix from which to drink his wine, nor an oenoche from which 
to pour it. 

That vases and cups were used and made especially as tokens of 
affection to be placed in the tombs, we know ; that they were fash- 
ioned and painted for prizes at the Panatheanic games of Greece, 
we know ; and that they were used in many ways in the symposia 
and feasts, we also know ; and yet their numbers must have been 
nigh countless. No satisfactory explanation of this profusion has 
so far been hit upon. 

The potteries, of course, must have been many ; for Brongniart 
cites in Greece proper twelve now known cities where vases were 
made ; in Italy, some fourteen ; and we know, also, that they were 
made in most of the colonies where Greek customs stamped them- 
selves. The demand for all this product was, of course, equal to 
the supply. While we know that Greek civilisation had reached a 
high place, and that man, physically and intellectually, had come 
nigh to perfection, woman had not kept pace with him. The home 
then was not what we now make it, or attempt to — a temple in 
which all of comfort, all of luxury, all of beauty, are gathered. The 
Greek house, even in Athens, was rarely large ; the principal sa- 
loons for the feasts were used only by men, for the ladies of the 
house did not appear at those times. The women's apartments 
were more secluded, and were not used for show ; we should not, 
therefore, expect them to be filled with objects of Art and orna- 
ment, though they would not, of course, be excluded. That there 
should be, as we have shown there was, a great production of 
articles devoted to the tastes of the fairer sex, is easy to understand, 
and for them, as well as for men, were made the beautiful lekythi, 
the alabastron, and other articles, for perfumes, for the toilette, 
and the bath ; for these we can account. The life of the mar- 
ried woman was not then public and out-of-doors as it now has 
come to be ; she was not the central or only or principal figure 
around which society revolved ; nor did the social or intellectual, 
the artistic or literary, life find its centre or its applause with her. 
That she frequented the theatres with men is not believed, though 



she had her own opportunities for the indulgence of this love; 
and it seems probable that some representations— as the tragedies 
— were open for both men and women. Her life partook of the 
seclusion which stamped the Asiatic courts. She had many duties 
and occupations ; for the wife, with her maidens or her slaves, not 
only must prepare and serve the food, she must also spin and 
weave and make the garments for her household. 

The care and education of children, the supervision of the house 
and the slaves, the production of stuffs and garments, of perfumes 
and unguents, gave necessary occupations in great profusion, and 
such as would alleviate en7iui — such as would put amusements into 
a second rather than a first place in her heart. 

But the truth is, that her life was so dull, so devoid of exciting 
cares, that many women, and among them some of the most beau- 
tiful, most witty, and most cultivated of Greece, preferred the se- 
ductive and exciting dangers of the life of the hetairai\.o the safe 
and frigid respectability and dulness of the married wife. 

That dress was a matter of important thought with woman then, 
too, is beyond doubt ; and the textures of the chitons and hhna- 
tions, the proper colours of their bands and their girdles, caused 
much perplexity to the beautiful Greek maiden, as they have to the 
beautiful American of to-day. But the Greek seems to have es- 
caped one great misery and mystery — her fashions did not change ; 
no staff of designing men was working with swift brain, hand, 
and pencil, in Athens or Corinth, to perplex her delicate mind with 
fashion-books, thus forcing her into exquisite torture, and keep- 




Fig. 52. — Etruscan Vase, 



ing her there. The pictures upon the vases, continuing through 
many centuries, show no very marked changes in dress. Was 
woman, then, supremely happy? Who can say ! Besides dress, 
there can be no question, from the great numbers of perfume-bot- 
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ties and vases of clay, as well as from the quantity of those of 
glass found by Cesnola in his excavations, that a very great degree 
of luxury, if not of dandyism, was reached by the women as well 
as the men in that " good old day of Greece." We know some- 
thing of the luxury, the lavish daintiness, of Alcibiades and his 
friends, but very little of their wives. 

There was, however, an evil thing in Greece, and one which the 
Greek wife felt strongly, keenly — that was the hetairai, the demi- 
monde, of the great cities. Nowhere except in England and Ame- 
rica has the virtue of married woman been held at so extreme and 
exalted a height, nowhere has its sale been lowered to such a depth, 
as in Athens. 

Among the hetairai of Athens and Corinth were found the most 
beautiful, the most brilliant, and the most highly-cultivated wo- 
men of Greece ; to them every attraction was of inestimable value, 
and whatever would charm men was to be sought and seized. That 
among them were women of great mental gifts, of much political 
knowledge, of highly-cultivated artistic perceptions, we have every 
reason to believe ; that the Jietairai made their houses as attractive 
as possible we may also believe ; and in them, we do not doubt, 
were found some of the best examples of the Art of Greece outside 
the temples and the gymnasia. Here we may suppose that the fine 
vases found appreciative recipients as well as appreciative admirers 
among men. That all who sold their charms were what we term 
" abandoned " is not true ; they did not so consider- themselves and 
were not so esteemed among men or women of Greece ; that some 
of them, many of them, became so, is beyond doubt true. But 
among them some (how many who can tell }) were cultivated, in- 
teresting, able, there is no doubt ; and that they continued so. It 
was long the fashion to suppose and to say that the poetess Sap- 
pho, and the politician Aspasia, were courtesans, which hardly any 
man will now maintain. As to the former less is known, but Aspa- 
sia, though not legally married to Pericles (as she could not be), was 
virtually his wife and partner through all his life in his schemes 
for governing, exalting, and beautifying Athens. Her house then 
was the most beautiful, the most complete, and the most attractive, 




^^i' 53' — Etruscan Vase. 



in Athens ; and to it resorted the most noted statesmen, rhetori- 
cians, philosophers, wits, and artists, of that most remarkable city 
and time. 

It is a misfortune to us that no Greek house of the time of Peri- 



cles, the perfect day of a most remarkable and highly-aesthetic civi- 
lisation, remains, either its stone walls, or in pictures on its temple- 
walls or on its vases. The great catastrophe which overwhelmed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii has secured to us the means of knowing 




Fig. 54. — Etruscan Vase, 



how the luxurious Roman lived in the little seaside city 1,800 years 
ago ; a time when Cassar was hardly dead, and Jesus almost un- 
known. Every house. in Athens and in Corinth, in Samos and in 
Melos, has been swept away by the besom of war or the feathered 
wing of Time ; we know what we do know from the verses of the 
poets or the allusions of the playwrights, and that is all ; but from 
these we gather that the house or home was the place rather for 
the woman than for the man ; that in it the woman, though not 
exactly a prisoner as in the harems of the Asiatic kings, was ex- 
pected to stay and to find " her sphere." The porter sat at the 
door of the house, and when the woman went out she was to be 
accompanied by her slave, and it was known for what she went. 

The life of the Greek man was essentially and in his best hours 
outside his own house. By the Greek man we now mean the up- 
per, or more wealthy classes ; all these had their work done by 
slaves. He went forth in the early morning to visit the theatres, 
where he was entertained with the dramas of ^schylus, of Euri- 
pides, of Aristophanes ; he breakfasted ; he visited the markets ; 
he went to the bath, to the hairdresser ; he conversed in the porti- 
coes ; he frequented the gymnasia, where he could talk or listen, 
where he could exercise and enjoy his body, where beautiful bodies 
and philosophic tongues found free play and ample room. Every- 
thing of politics, of poetry, of art, of scandal, was a delight to 
the keen and active intellect of the Greek ; as in St. Paul's day, 
he was eager to hear or see some new thing ; and when such a 
ruler as Pericles had grasped the purse and the sword, and had 
gathered together in the small city of Athens all the sculptures, all 
the poetry, all the eloquence, all the pictures, all the vases, to adorn 
and glorify it, the Greek man may be. said — using our expressive 
American phrase — " to have had a good time ! " — as good as he 
has been able yet to see in the long history of the race. 

Knowing as much as we do of the life of the Greek man and 
the Greek woman, need we be surprised that the rather sharp- 
tempered Xantippe, wife of that delightful vagabond and philoso- 
pher, Socrates — he who puzzled the too conscious sophists and 
pleased the simpler people, who loved the true and hated the false ; 
he who lived for wisdom and not for power, who cared much for 
mind and less for money, who basked in the sunshine of the por- 
ticoes and pined in the shadows of his own house — need we be 
surprised that this wife of his was driven to go forth at times to 
seek her vagrant lord in the throng of the market-place or the ex- 
citements of the Academy, and to lead him home to the place of 
his wife and children ? Need we be surprised that her speech 
was then unmelodious, unconjugal, and that she became a sport 
and by-word for t*he wicked wits of that brilliant city ? 

But with his faults Socrates had the great virtues of serenity 
and patience, always indispensable in the married man, at least. 
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If the vases had only preserved for us the portraits of Xantippe 
and Socrates, or even of the room they Hved in, how much would 
we thank them ! As to the pictures upon the vases, the best of 
them seem to be copied or adapted by the vase-painters from pic- 
tures of the best artists of Greece, made to illustrate the worship 
or the doings of the gods, the great deeds of the heroes, the feats 
at games, the doings at the feasts, &c., &c. Many of these are 



but carelessly, even poorly, put upon the vases ; the best are those 
we must look for to admire, to enjoy, and to emulate. 

The ticb of DiogeneSy there is reason to believe, was a great 
earthen vase or pot — the PiTHOS. These were built up of clay 
by the Greeks by hand around a frame, and were afterwards 
baked. As they sometimes reached the dimensions of over three 
feet in diameter and six or seven feet in height, it is plain that they 




^^i* 55* — Etruscan Vase, 



could not be turned upon the potter's wheel. It is easy, too, to 
understand what an excellent shelter such a pot would make for 
such a cynical philosopher as Diogenes, who needed a very cheap 
rent. But if a wicked boy should throw a cruel stone some fine 
evening, striking the pot in a weak spot, the rent might end in a 
convulsion and ruin. 

Etruscan Vases, &c. — The ''Etruscan vase " not being what 
we have here described and figured as the " Greek vase," it re- 
mains to say briefly that the vases and pots made by the Etrus- 
cans- before the coming of the Greek potters were quite different ; 
ruder and less fine in form and in decoration. Indeed, it is not 
likely that the painted vase, known as the Greek vase, was ever 
the work of the Etruscan workmen. The Etruscan pottery was 



thicker, less ornamental, and it indicates a different race and lower 
aesthetic development. In the Museum of Art at Boston is now 
placed a collection of Etruscan work which is said to be unique 
in this country as well as in England. In this ai-e a number of 
vases which are ornamented with heads and figures in relief, not 
sharp and fine ; these are wholly covered with a black colour. 
Those which are painted are quite different and inferior to the 
work of the Greeks. The collection was secured in Italy by Mr. 
J. J. Dixwell, who has been so good as to present it to the museum. 
Figs. 51, 52, 53, are examples of some of the vases in the Museum 
of the Louvre, which present the general style and character of 
this work ; they show clearly how much the real Etruscan vase 
differs from the true Greek vase. 



THE SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND AND FLANDERS. 




VERY remarkable work of French Art-criticism 
has recently issued from the Parisian house of 
Plon & Co., and from the pen of one, now no 
more, who had won a distinguished place among 
his countrymen as a most brilliant colourist and 
depictor of African military scenes, Eugene Fro- 
mentin. It is entitled ' Les Maitres d'autrefois,' 
and is indeed an impulsive artist's visitation to the schools of the 
Low Countries, not for any formal review of the painters by whom 
they have been so signally honoured, but on a sort of wayward 
professional pilgrimage, to pass from shrine to shrine, where, in 
church or museum, their memory is consecrated. The reader will 
find in his permitted participation in such a course a very rare 
enjoyment. We have not here to deal with an amateur of high 
accomplishment, fervid fancy, and equivocal theories, but with one 
who would seem to have been deeply devoted to a profession in 
which he was recognised as a master, and with the mysterious 
working of which— its difficulties, subtle or strong as they may be 
—he was obviously familiar; with one, moreover, who, in the 



extreme range and variety of critical disquisition wherein he here 
engages, displays an analytical finesse of appreciation difficult to 
equal or surpass. His attention was, however, chiefly directed to 
the two great leaders of the Dutch school and the Belgian— Rem- 
brandt and Rubens'; whose masterpieces he sought in every quar- 
ter where they might be enshrined, with ever a double object in 
view : to hail them with a broad, glowing admiration, and, on the 
other hand, by microscopic minuteness of inspection, to realise the 
existence of blemishes which mar their all but divine excellence. 
In his estimation of Rembrandt there is a luminous erudition, a 
curiosa felicitaSy of conception and illustration, which wins, even 
as it commands, the ardent concurrence of his readers. His judi- 
cial presentment of the princely Belgian is the more attractive por- 
tion of the task which he so devotedly undertook. Although these 
are the masterpieces which rule over the gallery of M. Fromentin, 
they by no means monopolise all his attention, all his clever disqui- 
sitions. On the contrary, there is no fine inorceau in the two great , 
banquet-halls left by him "untouched, untasted," or to which the 
palate of his readers is left uncommended. 



